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neutral" objects. The pertinency to this argument of Professor 
Cohen's reference to memory and forgetting remains to me obscure. 

Abthue 0. Lovejoy. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Themis: A Study of the Social Origins of Greek Religion. Jane Ellen 
Harrison. With an Excursus on the Ritual Forms Preserved in Greek 
Tragedy by Professor Gilbert Murray and a Chapter on the Origin of 
the Olympic Games by Mr. F. M. Cornford. Cambridge: University 
Press. 1912. Pp. xxxii + 559. 

Miss Harrison, already well known to students of Greek religion by 
her "Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion" and other publications, 
now presents an elaborate (though confessedly incomplete) discussion of 
its origins, which abundantly merits and is sure to receive the attention of 
scholars. No doubt many who are not scholars will read and quote it as 
authoritative, a contingency assiduously to be guarded against by all 
competent judges. Is then the book so bad or so dangerous ? some one will 
ask. No; it is neither. Rather it is what the ideal book must be — not 
authoritative, but suggestive; and unless she would belie the conclusion 
of her admirable booklet, " The Religion of Ancient Greece," Miss Harri- 
son must be the last to wish her latest study to be accepted in any other 
spirit. 

In her ample Introduction our author defines the relation of the pres- 
ent book to her " Prolegomena " and acknowledges her obligations to those 
whose influence contributed chiefly to the change in her point of view. 
It is to Professors Bergson and Durkheim that she owns her greatest debt : 
to the former, for the conception of " duree, that life which is one, indivis- 
ible and yet ceaselessly changing " ; to the latter, for the conception of 
collective and individual representations. " These two ideas," she says 
(p. ix), " (1) that the mystery-god and the Olympian express, respectively, 
the one duree, life, and the other the action of conscious intelligence which 
reflects on and analyses life, and (2) that, among primitive peoples, re- 
ligion reflects collective feeling and collective thinking, underlie my whole 
argument and were indeed the cause and impulse of my book. I felt that 
these two principles had altered my whole outlook on my own subject, and 
that, in the light of them, I must needs reexamine the whole material — a 
task at present only partially achieved." 

The material for a study of Greek religion, as even a casual glance at 
Gruppe's " Manual " will show, is in itself sufficiently appalling ; when in 
addition thereto we consider the data of anthropology in their rapidly 
increasing bulk, as Miss Harrison invites us to do, the mass threatens to 
become quite unmanageable. Through this primeval forest, or rather 
rank thicket, our volume leads us far afield by devious paths and no-paths, 
and even an experienced indagator might at times lose his bearings did 
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not our author with a woman's sense of propriety graciously sketch in her 
Introduction the course of her inquiry. This sketch it is not necessary 
here to repeat and it absolves the reviewer from himself undertaking the 
task. Instead, it will suffice to draw attention to the leading ideas of the 
book. 

The " Hymn of the Kouretes," discovered some years since at Palai- 
kastro in Crete, offers the point of departure. The Kouretes invoke not 
the Father of God and Men, but the Greatest Kouros, the projection of a 
rite of initiation into the group or thiasos, the central ceremony of which 
is the enaction of the new birth into the tribe. The rite or dromenon is 
the magical re-acting or pre-acting of the second-birth in order to induce 
it. The Kouro3 is the embodiment of the thiasos or group, and the indi- 
vidual member of the group is, qua member, the Kouros himself in virtue 
of his participation in the rite or collective life of the group. Thus the 
Kouros dies and is born anew with each representative Kouros or member. 
The Kouros is a daimon. Now a most common form of the daimon is the 
Tear-daimon, the fertility-spirit, representing the vicissitudes of the year 
with the birth, death, and rebirth of vegetation. At this point is inserted 
the discussion of the Dithyramb, as the song of the new-born spring, and 
of the drama, as issuing from the Dithyramb and centering in the thiasos 
or choros. 

Collective action is attended with collective emotion, objectified as 
magical power, and known among savages as Mana, Orenda, Wakonda, 
among the Greeks by the names jtievos, 0v/u.os. Various ceremonies, such as 
the Thunder-rites and the Omophagia, confer or create this magical power; 
it is this connection in which one must consider sacramentalism and kin- 
dred subjects. The daimon fully functions in the group alone ; he may by 
degrees be so far projected from the group that he becomes partially in- 
dividualized as a hero. Just in so far, however, as the hero or the mystery- 
god retains a thiasos or continues in the consciousness of the group to 
function as its representative, does he resist the process of trajection into 
another sphere separate from men. Various offices, functional in char- 
acter, mark him as in communion with his votaries, notably that of the 
fertility-daimon, represented by the serpent. Complete extrusion from 
the group relegates the hero or the daimon to Olympus, and he becomes a 
God, immortal and exalted beyond the reach of human vicissitudes at- 
tended with joy or sorrow. The daimon " worketh until now," whereas the 
high Olympians dwell at ease. 

"Whatever the differences between the religion of the Eniautos (year)- 
daimon and that of the Olympians, the forms of both these religions de- 
pend on, or rather express and represent, the social structure of the wor- 
shipers. Above the gods, supreme, eternally dominant, stands the figure 
of Themis. She is social ordinance, the collective conscience projected, 
the Law or Custom that is Eight " (p. xvii). 

Now, what shall we say of this account of the origin of Greek religion, 
of all religion? Probably no serious student will deny that our author's 
point of view has justified itself in its application as a point of view, and 
a suggestive and fruitful one. It is no news that man is a social animal 
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and that as such the social complex which objectifies and crystallizes his 
social nature must play a leading role as indicator of the hidden currents 
of his life. Then, too, since customs and institutions are notoriously 
tenacious of life, especially such as " religious " rites which are invested 
with a high degre of sanctity, they often afford us the earliest glimpses of 
man. But, either one must hold that " social " is coextensive with man's 
nature; or, if not, one must be prepared to show that it is only as social 
that man has a religion at all. Failing this, the thesis advanced by our 
author must fall to the ground. Now, there are some troublesome facts 
which need to be disposed of before one may cheerfully adopt this thesis. 
If man's nature be completely social, one wishes to know how individual- 
ity may ever emerge. And if religion is a product of human life qua so- 
cial, it should logically remain forever at the stage marked by the con- 
sciousness of the utterly homogeneous group. But in that case we should 
have neither hero, nor mystery-god, nor Olympian — in other words, no 
evolution at all. If, as our author says, the form of religion depends on, 
or rather expresses and represents, the social structure of the worshipers, 
and this is an exhaustive account of the facts, then we must either expect 
the form of religion to change pari passu with the social structure and 
assert that a given social structure can express itself in only one form of 
religion, or else we must introduce untold quibbles and refinements such 
as the evolutionist in general employs when he talks glibly of the adapta- 
tion of the organism to the " environment." It is to be feared that the 
phenomena of religion will refuse to be pigeonholed in so summary a 
fashion. The Greek worshiper of the Olympian was also in thousands of 
cases the worshiper of a daimon; indeed, according to the best accounts, 
nearly or quite all the Olympians were at the same time daimons, though 
not all daimons were identified with Olympians. Are we then to halve the 
worshiper in the very act of worship? All this results from too hasty 
generalization and the error of simplifying the problem overmuch. Thus 
the individual and the group are too sharply contrasted, and it is assumed 
that the sense of group-solidarity necessarily precedes individualism. 
Possibly, and if you please, probably, in the total scale of human evolu- 
tion it did precede, though the evidence is hardly conclusive. Such evi- 
dence as can be adduced will, however, be furnished as much by psychol- 
ogy, human and animal, and by child-study, as by the historical and an- 
thropological investigation of the social structure. Yet, granted that this 
is true in the total line of development, it does not exclude the ever recur- 
rent shifting of the current of social life from one pole to the other; and 
oftentimes the same stimulus brings about apparently opposite effects. 
Thus mysticism and rationalism are notoriously twins, not only occurring 
simultaneously, as when Orphism and Ionian rationalism flourished side 
by side, but meeting in the same individual, as they have met in nearly 
all the great mystics. 

If there were space one might readily enlarge upon these general criti- 
cisms and show by reference to the history of social and philosophical de- 
velopment how ill suited our author's thesis is to explain all the facts. 

Turning to the details of the volume, it should be said that, with all 
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its dash and brilliancy, it is extremely sketchy, and often, even in matters 
central to its theme, suggests that its author has not found it worth while 
to consider the data in detail. Thus when it appeared the writer assumed 
that it was in some sort parallel to Professor Hirzel's " Themis, Dike und 
Verwandtes " ; so far, however, is this from being true, that Miss Harri- 
son does not appear to have known of its existence, although, to say the 
least, the astounding wealth of material it contains for the study of 
Themis and Dike affords a ready means of fairly testing her conclusions. 

To many readers the most interesting and valuable portion of the book 
will doubtless seem to be Professor Murray's excursus on the ritual forms 
preserved in Greek tragedy. Here, at any rate, are data which every stu- 
dent of the drama must consider, whether he be interested chiefly in the 
structural technique of this art-form or in the moot question of its origin. 
Professor Murray appears to be wholly under the spell of Miss Harrison 
in regard to his general theory. Indeed, the writer in this particular in- 
stance, as in many others in the volume, is happy to find himself in per- 
fect agreement with her. But it may be instructive, as affording an illus- 
tration of the fact that the social group does not yield the only key to 
such questions, to note that very much of what Professor Murray and Miss 
Harrison have to say in regard to the drama was said mutatis mutandis 
from the psychological point of view in the writer's essay, " Die Bekeh- 
rung im klassischen Altertum," 1 in which the dromena of the mysteries 
and the drama were compared with the typical phenomena of "conver- 
sion " as revealed by the researches of Professor James and others. 

Already too much space has been taken. In conclusion let it be re- 
peated that as a rapid raid made into a large field, the present study is 
suggestive and illuminating, if accepted at its true worth, which is that 
of the application of an important but (if regarded as exclusive) one- 
sided point of view to a body of phenomena infinitely complex. 

W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan University. 

Lectures on Moral Philosophy. John Witherspoon. Edited by Varnum 

Lansing Collins. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 

1912. 

This attractive little volume is the first of a proposed series of reprints 
of the works of early American philosophers. The series was projected by 
the American Philosophical Association and is to be published under its 
auspices by the institutions with which the authors of the works chosen 
were affiliated. 

Besides the lectures on moral philosophy this volume contains a check 
list of forty-one titles of the published works of President Witherspoon 
and an introduction by the editor, Professor Collins. 

The introduction is chiefly biographical. It presents a very interesting 
picture of the early president of Princeton, who was also an important 
figure in early American history, as well as a prominent leader in the re- 

1 Zeitschrift fur Eeligionspsychologie, Bd. III., Heft 11, 1910. 



